HUMAN NATURE. 
3 Monthly Journal of Zoistic Science, 


AUGUST, 1868. 


PHRENOLOGY. 


No System of Metaphysics or Mental Science has been so 
popular or educational as Phrenology. It is comparatively a 
short time since its doctrines were first promulgated yet, it 
has extended itself through all classes of society where the 
Caucasian race and civilisation rules. This success has been 
achieved under the ban, and in opposition to the teachings of 
time-honoured institutions, organised systems, and pecuniary 
interests. Theology has denounced it; Philosophy has scouted 
it; and science has repeatedly dissected its dead carcass. Yet, 
with the tenacity of life immortal, it has beneficently smiled on 
its persecutors, and continued to bless mankind with its light 
Да manne It represents man in a natural and self-evi- 
manner which at once recommends itself to the experience 

i common-sense of mankind. It unmistakably points out 
rand law existing between mind and organisation. It 
the dogmas of * depravity;" analyses the elements of 
es rules for the delineation of character, and the 
nd harmony of theindividual. In many thousands 
has introduced the study of man to persons and 
ho would otherwise have remained in the dark- 
ertia, and has led to self-examination, im- 
ation. Fault is found with Phrenology 


s not: but i is it not capable of doing so? 
2 үч ee «s не 
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Phrenology ; nor to write for the highly educated, stag 
We respectfully invite such to write for us, if they hav, 
thing wherewith to enrich our slender store, 


Thy 
вр 
Our present айл, 


liren. 
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547 
is taken from the New P hysiognomy, or Signs of С) 


by 5. B. Wells, New York.” 


агае, 


No. 1; AMATIVENESS- “The faculty of Sexual love 
attractiveness to the opposite sex, and a desire to enjoy the} 
company: It ís re presente 4! by а, гову chubby ¢ upid, the “ God 
of desire,” bearing a flaming torch indicative of ardour ^ 
warmth, and flourishing his bow by which he is enabled ty 
reach the affections of the objecta of his desire. His stont nutri. 
tive temperament indicates the form of physiology in which 
he luxuriates to the greatest ad vantage, 


lerids 


А, Cossucan Lovg—' The Monogamic faculty, giving а desire 
to reciprocate the exclusive love of one in matrimony. [t 8 
symbolised by the performance of the ceremony of marriage 
the result of its action. фа 


No. 2, PuiLOPROGENITIVENESS— The maternal, parental feel- 
ing. It disposes man and animals to give due attention to their 
унпр It is most fully developed in woman, and the 
feminine sex generally, which is well illustrated in the en- 

wing, A woman is shown exulting over a lapful of children, 
while her partner is contented with merel y standing and 


- looking on. 


No. 3, ЁртёхрвитР—'Гһе Social feeling—desire for com- 
panion ship, attachment, devotion to individuals and society, 1% 
utifully represented by two little girls walking hand in hand, 
their arms round each other's necks. The most beau tifal 
iion of love and attachment is often witnessed in the 

erverse manners and customs of society too 
is blossom i in the early bud. 


ТАВИТТУЕ: 96—18 symbolised by the traveller con- 
nis home in the distance: the familiar village 
peeping 5 over the hill. If is that clement of mind 
з for а home, place of abode, or haven of 
to love of country, and combined with 
| leads to clanishness and nationality. 


ie student poring over his books, 
s, and burning the mid-night lamp, 

Г f mind which inclines us to give 
ion to one subject until it is ex- 
Ка small and get “ too go 
have it жр are prolix, and 
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E, Vrrativeness—Love of Life—desire to exist, is symb 
lised by the turtle which is exceedingly tenacious of life 
It will live for months under the most disadvantageous circum. 
stances, and can searcely be killed unless its vital apparatus 
is disorganised by mechanical means. 


No. 6, Compatrveness—Needs very little added to the picture 
to explain it. The “offensive” part towards the ear is very 
clearly defined by the excited boy who has just knocked his 
companion down, and who is consequently on the “ defensive,” 
and his position on the diagram points out the relative spot 
through which this form of combativeness manifests itself 
“Courage” is located above, which the position of the rooster 
boldly indicates. 


No. 7, DESTRUCTIVENESS—Hardness, executiveness, prompt. 
ness, and severity are all very fully represented in the acts, 
habits, and manners of carnivora. А tiger about to spring 
upon the timid gazelle very aptly conveys the language of this 
organ. 


No. 8, AumrENTIVENESS— The captain of the commissariat 
department—rejoices at the sight of a good dinner, and much 
more in the eating of it. He is wide in front of the ears, and 
to allow the organ to gratify itself, a full development of the 
nutritive temperament is required, which the engraving very 
positively shows. ig поба 
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ihe language of a desire to please on his part, and to gain ad- 
miration and popularity on hers. These subdivisions of the 
organ are relatively located where the figures of the lady and 
sentleman are placed. This faculty is of the greatest import- 
anee in social life. It gives ease and bearing to the person, 
and a desire to cultivate the amenities of social intercourse. Tt 
js generally found in a diseased condition. 


Хо, 13, Serr Estrem—Dignity, governing power, indepen- 
dence, the manly and commanding spirit—is not very well 
symbolised in the drawing. The strutting man and таш 
peacock would have been more at home within the lines of 
approbativemess. It would perhaps be difficult to devise a 
symbol which would represent this important feeling without 
leading to ambiguity. The “Man at the Wheel,” and the 
commander of a ship giving orders in time of danger, might be 
introduced. 


No. 14, Етвмхкзв--Соптеуз its definition by its name, as 
well as by the pyramid on Ше diagram. The position occupied 
by the man pulling the halter is the seat of “ Perseverance.” 
“Stability” is in the centre, while “ Decision” is in the left hand 
eorner, very forcibly indicated by the blows that are falling on 
the poor donkey, the universally-acknowledged embodiment of 
stubbornness—a compound quality of mind arising from the 
perverted action of decision and stability. 


No. 15, CONSCIENTIOUSNESS — Justice holding the scales 
symbolises this moral sentiment. It inclines to self-examina- 
„Поп, integrity, scrupulousness in matters of duty, obligation, 
ad consis tency. 
ТО Ко. 16, Норе--Наз long been represented by Ше Anchor. 
It looks to the future, buoys the mind with enthusiastic 
expect: of the yet-to-be. It has a most happy influence 
al, and is generally found low in development. 
ту--Ап ecstatic seer, with elevated hands 
receiving inspiration from the world abore, 
symbolises this little-understood faculty. 
| satisfied state of mind arising from a 
ce on the nature of things, is the 
The point towards Ideality is 
liums and those subject to im- 
n intuitive religious element, and 


Is the tit e affixed to a faculty so little 
act in its higher action as to be 
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almost incapable of definition or symbolical representation. It 
has a high moral influence upon the mind, giving an intense 
aspiration for that which is supreme in holiness, purity, and 
merit. It has the most powerful influence of any faculty in 
directing the passions, affections, and intellect. It inspires 
the mind with awe and regard for the aged or worthy, as indi. 
cated by the youth paying respect to the man of ripe experi- 
ence. It “hungers and thirsts” for higher moral conditions, 
Which is universally expressed in the act of prayer. 


No. 19, BENEvorLENcE— The distributive moral feeling—has 
amongst its definitions the desire to do good, tenderness, sym- 
pathy, liberality, and the philanthropic spirit. It is very 
appropriately figured by the Good Samaritan assisting the 
stranger in difficulty. 


No. 20, Constructivenrss—lIs indicated by a cogged-wheel. 
It is pre-eminently a mechanical faculty, but it takes many 
forms besides that of machine-making. In some temperaments 
it aids in the construction of pictures, poetry, orations, lectures, 
books, garments, houses, ships, plans, schemes, and all employ- 
ments demanding manual or mental dexterity. 


No. 21, Inzatrry—The esthetic faculty, or love of the beau- 


tiful and perfect, is represented by a beautiful female—one of 
the muses we suppose—with elegantly formed 1 oldinga 


musical instrument, and reclini 
painter’s palette near her 
organ is very large, the | 

powerful in literature, the 
and expanding. It is genera 
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face unmistakably points out the location of this faculty. It 
aids reason by ridiculing the absurd and incongruous. 


No. 24, InprvipuaLity—The inquisitive knowledge-gathering 
disposition is well represented by an astronomer gazing at the 
stars through a telescope. This is a very indispensable organ 
in the acquisition of physical knowledge, or distinctness of 
conception on any scientific subject. 


No. 25, Form— Gives width between the eyes, and enables 
us to remember the outline shapes of things. А child with it 
large can learn the alphabet readier than one having it small. 


No. 26, Sizz—Enables us to measure distances and quan- 


tities with the eye, and is represented by two apples of different 
sizes. 


No. 27, WergHr— Adapts man to the laws of gravity, whereby 
he judges of the weight of things, strength of materials, and to 
balance himself in walking, or in an elevated position, as is 
represented in the diagram by a man walking the tight-rope. 

These last four organs are exceedingly useful to all mecha- 
nics, and those engaged with physical objects. 


No. 28, Corour— This faculty is symbolised by the rainbow. 
Its development enables us to discriminate and remember 
colours. 
No. 29, Orprr—Arrangement, system, neatness, precise 
inish, is indicated on the picture by a housewife arranging her 
plates and dishes on shelves made to receive them. 


No. 30, CancunATION— The power to number, is indicated 
by a sum in long division. 
No. 31, Locatrry—The exploring faculty—ability to travel 
remember places, is very well illustrated by a traveller on 
. near a guidepost. 


NTUALITY— Some people “talk like а book;" 
г anecdotal lore, and can relate occurrences just 
they are said to have a good memory. A 
rded what are called facts very appro- 
5 organ. 


| а consciousness of duration, helps Ше 


a music. It is represented by a sand- 


nstinet. The ability to remem- 
nds is pictorially defined by a 


ee у 
SAL MOL. 
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No. 35, LancuacE—This organ is located in the brain aboy 
and behind the eye, and, when large, forces that organ forward 
and downward. It has no symbolical picture to represent it, 


No. 36, Causaurry— The ability to comprehend principles 
and to think abstractly, to understand the why and wherefore 
of things, and to synthetise. It is represented by a picture of 
Newton observing an apple fall from a tree. His endeavour to 
explain the cause of that simple phenomenon is said to haye 
led to his discovery of the law of gravitation. 


No. 37, Compartson—The analysing, criticising, comparing, 
inquisitive, adapting faculty, is represented by a chemist in his 
laboratory. 


C, Human Narure—The power to discern motives, char- 
acter, and qualities, also to predict and foresee, This intuitive 
faculty, or essence of intellect, is shown by two men in conver- 
sation, one of whom is devoid of this faculty, whilst the other 
on the right, who has it large, reads and controls the mind of 
the other. 


D, Suaviry—Many are thought to have good reasoning 
intellects because of their high square foreheads, but who do 
not manifest that tendency of mind. Such heads are largely 
developed in the social intuitions, to which the name of Suavity 
has been given. Persons so organised are bland, often com- 
municative, playful, youthful, st 
vapid and superficial, yet able 


it will be found to pre 
powers which, when 
ground of mental ac 
sufficiently accurate to · 
motives with greater su 
acquaintance with the i 
phrenological science is 

namely, that of physi 
the mind, and the 


ent states an 
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do not understand it, this simple catalogue and diagram has 
taught the world, within the last thirty years, more of the 
truths of mental science than all the labours of metaphysical 
and philosophical writers and teachers during a much longer 
period. ‘This is a study that belongs to all human beings, 
whatever their calling or position in life may be, and it is with 
the desire that our readers may become students of phrenology, 
and induce others to follow their example, that we have intro- 
duced this simple initiatory lesson. ‘Those who desire to 
pursue the study further should procure Fowlers Self- 
Instructor, 28; Fowler's Phrenology—proved, illustrated, and 
applied, 6s; and Fowler’s Education, complete, 12s 6d; aiso 
` Combes Outlines, 1s 6d; Elements of Phrenology, 3s 6d; 
System of Phrenology, 15s. Mr Bridge’s Phrenology Made 
` Practical, 3s 6d, is also a useful work. А bust is of great 
; assistance; they may be had from 1s 6d upwards. The best 
is Mr Fowler’s new bust in china, with subdivisions of all the 
organs, which may be had, with a descriptive manual, for 
10s 6d. Every family should include, in their literary sup- 
_ plies, some works on Phrenology. We strongly recommend 
for general reading the Phrenological Journal and Life Шиз- 
trated, a magazine containing a great deal of popular writing 
for the money, well illustrated, and calculated to instruct and 
nterest the public on questions concerning the nature of man, 
and the mighty, social, and educational issues that arise there- 
from. АП necessary diagrams, books and apparatus for learn- 
ing, teaching, or practising the science of Phrenology, may be 


D 


obtained at the office of Human Nature. 


¥ 


and more reflective portion of your readers 
se, have enjoyed a quiet smile at the rather 
е,” as our Scottish friends would phrase 
1 Leighton respecting the merits and 
iritualism. Not only do they differ in 
istic are their views, that the very 
ase the one displease the other. 

2s of my scientific treatment 
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scientific arguments, while he as thoroughly endorses my Caution 
and recommendations in the moral section. Е 
Mr Atkinson is а man of science—a profound thinker and 4 
veteran mesmerist; and I feel greatly flattered by the content, 
of his letter. As a physicist of the Positive school, his oy, 
investigations have doubtless been conducted according to the 
most rigid canons of induction; and І am most happy to find 
that my remarks on the scientific aspect of Spiritualism have s 
creditably passed the ordeal of his sound yet unsparing criticism, 
But what shall we say to the postscript? How are we to make 
this harmonise with the letter? Well, perhaps it would be 
unfair to press my advantage in this respect, as, in all probability, 
the said postscript was written, not only in haste, but also under 
some degree of vexation. As regards my opinion of Comte and 
Positivism, Mr Atkinson will find it expressed at considerable 
length, in my article on “Касе in Religion,” in the Anthropological 
Review for October, 1866. And without, therefore, expending 
more time in discussing the moral aspectof Spiritualism, respecting 
which, whether from diversity in our organic conditions or 
educational influences, it is perhaps impossible that we should 
attain to perfect agreement, may I most earnestly request Mr 
Atkinson to state in what I have erred “in laying down the law 
to inquirers”? This is пра matter of some importance, 
in respect to which we shall all be greatly advantaged by receiving 
the benefit of Mr Atkimson’s prolon, лепсе a 
a mesmeric operator. If I h 
sooner it is rectified the 
correction at his hands mor 
than myself. 
But it is time that I sh 
assault of my friend Mr 


is,” undoubtedly poss 
eloquence of Shake 

gift to such purpose 
“made the worse ар 
no lack of either ; 
Spiritualism has fov 
so thoroughly qual 
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and these are its conclusions. Let us see, then, to what they 
amount. 


And, first, as to my nomenclature. It seems that this is 
regarded as offensive by Spiritualists. Now, the proper meaning 
of words can only be determined by their etymology and their 
use; that is, their accepted significance in the past and the 
present. Let us apply this to necromancy. Кехдодоитно (from 
иҗ, a dead body or deceased person, and parie, a soothsayer or 
diviner); that is, divination by communication or consultation 
with the dead. There is nothing here about “pretended.” That 
is an unauthorised addition of the English lexicographer, a 
superfluous expletive, which the derivation and use of the word 
in по respect warrant. It is one of а group of similar formation, 
such as hydromancy, pyromancy, rhabdomancy, with which all 
students of occult science are quite familiar, and which enable 
us to express In one euphonious Greek compound, what we 
could only utter by many words in English. It implies nothing 
about “raising the dead” any more than laying them—it simpl 

means divining by them—not defining the process though which 
this is accomplished. 

Then it seems Г have committed an offence in using the terms 
supernatural and miraculous, as applicable to the phenomena of 
the circle when contemplated through the spiritualistic hypothesis, 
and to convince me of my error, Mr Leighton quotes the opinions 
of certain rather Broad Church divines, according to whom the 
miraculous and supernatural ате simply impossible. But let me 
ask Mr Leighton what would be the reception of any young 
candidate for ordination in any of the orthodox churches, who, 
upon being asked his opinion of the angels appearing to Abraham, 
should reply, “ Oh, nothing miraculous in all that, gentlemen ; 
Лу a rare phenomenon, in perfect accordance with the laws 
ature!” Nor would his position be greatly improved were he 
) express himself in a similar strain respecting the transfiguration 

е mount, the resurrection, and the ascension. Ask the 


it, that, according to the use and wont of language 
direct intervention of the spirits of deceased 
the living, has been accounted supernatural 
ulous; and I have consequently been 
in using these terms as applicable to the 
\ „ when contemplated through the 
ms their production by the immediate 


NI pas 
but whether my statements be correct and ASM, 
clusive. Mr Leighton objects to what has hey оао 

i dU TOM ^ [Er 


the spiritual hypothesis being but a Soothino „АЧ говро 


‘Notwithstanding, however, what has been said 
ality and indeed necessity of the spiritual hy ч 
meant that this is to be held exeept as n hypothe 
yielded up immediately that another capable of mara Y to by 
explaining the facts, in accordance with all other truths Ре 
ean be produced," Exactly so, like the Scandinavian h md 
of ты: or the Dahomean hypothesis of earthquakes Wwe 
this is the very thing for which L contend—namely, that it me 
assumption to be held simply on sufferance by a certain class of 
undisciplined minds, till true science shall have definitely solved 
the problem by a carefully conducted process of inductivo 
investigation. But it seems that, under these circumstances, to 
ask for a suspension of judgment till such an investigation shall 
have been effected, is indicative of a condition of mind which 
“must be described as a state of scientific syncope or intellectual 
paralysis ! " | 
But we have not even yet arrived at the acme of scientific 
misapprehension and dialectic confusion. Mr Leighton seems 
to think (see page 252), because I refuse, without due authority, — 
to relegate a certain class of phenomena to the spiritual realm, — 
that I therefore fail to recognise the distinetion Бей | 
the material sphere. There cannot be a greater mis 
- because I so clearly recognise this d 
elsewhere put into form, some thoug 
planes of being, the material, the spi 
am loth to believe in such | 
from that exceptional projec 
° plane of sensuous perception, wl 
ypothesis. I fear, indeed, tha: 
or nothing of the stupendov 
are in blissful ignorance of w 
as to its demands or its corolla 
proceed from their reason ngs to 
It seems that our clairvoyante: 
spiritual interlocutors. Of 
2: 86 Delphi testify to ех ] 
апа their patients to that « 
| Brahmanieal, Buddhistie, Z 
soul's idolatr ? 


БА 


as to (I 
Mhosig, j 


SIS, ready ү 
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“ETU ATI, oyT 
ode да extant, 
pilepties in 
themselves 
a(llicted seldom labour under any such im у, similarly 


Os 
, 
119 respect—albeit, 
ir legitimate 
4 


| тк Т poor demoniac? 
for whom, accordingly, met ical treatment rather than clerical 


exorcism is adjudged ** the one thing needful.” onseasion ni 
| 'obably is, simply a phase of morbid vn bo 
be, and probably is, simply a phase | sympathy, aided 
and directed in certain cases by clairvoyante intuition, Hypo 
thetieally, this affords а solution without necess ite 
intervention. 
And here let me touch on a fallacy which pervades not only 
this lecture of our friend Mr Leighton, but also the larger part 
of spiritualistic literature. T allude to the absurd idea that, if a 
fact be produced, which we cannot satisfactorily explain by the 
known laws of existing science, we are bound forthwith to admit 
the truth of the spiritual hypothesis! What a beautiful illustration 
of the law of supplementation to which I alluded in my lecture! 
Why, it is this very idea which leads the poor Dahomeans to 
believe in the preternatural character of. earthquakes, and which 
led the ancient Greeks and Scandinavians to regard thunder аз 
a direct product of divine intervention. Such a notion cannot 
Ш to prove the fruitful parent of superstition, and its wide 
alence is quite adequate to account for the facile acceptance 
spiritualism by that portion of the public who, while perhaps 
ficially familiar with some of the facts of science, are 
ly in deplorable ignorance of even the elementary 
| | ion. 


tating spiritual 


om this digression to the facts of Spiritualism. 
| levitation, Mr Leighton strikes the right key 
g spirits, we possess the powers mani- 
y so. There is not the least necessity 
з Гог these things. For all that appears 
resumably capable of producing any 
l at the spiritual circle, without 
r departed friends, From this 
beginning of his lecture, that 


Leighton really thinks 18 I 
rous intellect is so overlaid 
 delusionsof Spiritualism, 
sonclusions unavoidably 
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intelligence and will manifested in the movement of fumitus. 
but he quite forgets that, on my hypothesis, as the motor power 
is derived from the circle, it of course manifests the attributes of 
the living persons with whom it originates. The will anq 
intelligence do not indicate a spiritual, as opposed to a human 
source—they only demonstrate the presence of something more 
than merely blind force in the producing agent; but this admitted 
fact is as effectually covered by the hypothesis of a human as of 
a spiritual cause. ‘That the phenomena are not at all times quite 
obedient to the conscious desires of the producing parties, can 
be readily accounted for when we consider that the more imme: 
diate source of the motor power is, in all probability, the basilar 
portion of the bram—a rather mutinous and insurrectionay 
region, even in those of us who are the most favourably 
conditioned, and especially rebellious in those less happily 
constituted. The only wonder, indeed, is that matters harmonize 
so well as they do, when we consider that the resultant motion 
is due to a force compounded of the basilar impulse of many 
rather imperfectly disciplined persons, and those too oftentimes 
extemporised for the occasion. As to a necessity for the magnet 
being held above the table, assuredly Mr Leighton knows that 
magnets repel as well as attract; and he must also know yet 
farther, that the word magnet was here employed, notin ly 
scientific sense, but generically, for any bod rol 
sphere of subtle and occult, yet potent, айх 
least, we have here advanced from the 
those of vital magnetism; and, of cou 
results are nof in all cases exactly pa: 
The belief of the Eastern j 
spirits, is on a level with the « 
epileptics and maniacs, that th 
simply the traditional faith o 
save the sincerity and supers 
Mr Leighton refers occasic 
but my lecture was based on t. 
facts of Mesmerism and S 
aught that was special and pecu 
to its plan, and weakened т 
argument. Suffice it for th 
* voyantes have given clearly 
deceased friends and relative: 
who among them will surrc 
Ө # m 
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SPIRITUALISM AND SCIENCE. 
To the Editor of Human Nature. 


Srr,—I think we cannot do better than inquire into the natural 
history of spirits, or, rather, investigate the causes which con- 
duce to the belief; for some of my friends are becoming quite 
wild upon the subject, and, when I ask them for the reason of 
their belief, they mostly reply, “ But, my dear sir, if it is not 
spirits, what can it be?" Now, I might just as well say if the 
inspiration of the poet does not come from the nine Muses, 
where can it come from? or, if a demoniac be not possessed of 
a demon, how else can it be? can а man really become beside 
himself? or, if the universe was not made after the manner that 
a watchmaker makes a watch, how could it have been made? 
or, if there be no such beings as spirits, how is it that sages, as 
well as savages, have believed in their existence? for to “ Ше 
lunatic, the lover, and the poet of imagination all compact,” we 
may surely add the philosopher as believing in devils and spirits, 
and giving “to airy nothings a local habitation and a name,” 
animating the inanimate world with their imaginings. Even 
Kepler believed that the world was a living animal, and Socrates 
that the voice of his intuitive sense was that of an attendant 
genius—and genius in the other sense of the term it certainly 
was, and of the highest order; and no doubt it was very natural 
to suppose that the seeming self within self, that oracle of the 
unconscious intuitive sphere, was another being—prompting to 
е to evil. In the case of Socrates, its actions were always 

and very different from the supposed demon of the 
or to those that were sent into the herd of swine. I 
w how far we are permitted by the editor of Human 
sh on matters contained in the Bible, but we must 
the spiritualists whom I am chiefly addressing do 

si believe the doctrines contained in that 
ation is no part of their creed, but per- 

ing out of the Darwin theory of 

ipheres of existence ; at least such is 
t humane and beautiful idea too— 
e belief being cherished with tena- 
d to an almost utter insensibility 
that would disturb their pleas- 
as air" are to such zealous 
proofs of holy writ," and a 

‚ holy writ of their own in 
er revelations, and cer- 
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the happy and progressive side. Verily it almost persuades 
mine ownself, and, were I not devoted to pure science and 
impelled by my nature to set truth before all other consider, 
tions, I think I should not attempt to disturb such a faith—all 4 
pure fiction, I believe, though founded, as most faiths are, од 
very remarkable facts, but which ought to be studied as a light 
to the understanding in the science of human nature, and not fol. 
lowed as will-o’-the-wisp, or false light, misleading ever from the 
true path of science and real knowledge into imaginary worlds; 
for, if there are no spirits, it will be readily conceded that the 
belief must be most mischievous and pernicious, and, as it were, 
a gross mockery of the understanding. But I believe the facts 
reported are for the most part quite true and genuine effects of 
causes unexplained; and no doubt there are seemingly good 
reasons for in the first place attributing the power to spirits—for 
in most instances the power declares itself to be a spirit—a 


sufficiently remarkable fact in itself, and опе that has to be 
accounted for. Then, again, the power acts at a distance—even 
far beyond the walls that enclose Ше mediums—and accom: 
panied by intelligence, or what seems like purpose, and, in some 
cases, exhibits a clairvoyant ability. Then we have the tran- 


sient production of objects—such as hanc 
passage of flowers, gathered from a dist 

of the house without injury or alt 

the voice and much else, which, | 

embodied or disembodied, are 
crown all, we have the comp 
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Mr Jackson has thrown much light upon the subject in attri- 
puting the whole phenomena to a species of mesmeric action 
at all events, we have yet to demonstrate the application of such 
theories or guesses to the facts in question. V ague, general 
notions do not go far in the way towards absolute knowledge 
but as yet we hardly know what or how much to believe, as Зе 
positive facts we have to account for. There never was a case 
where careful and cautious induction was more needed. The 
external facts, doubtless, are very marvelous; but still, in the 
first place, we have to Soderi how far the internal facts and 
interaction of the latent powers of our own constitution may 
account for the production of the phenomena; therefore our 
attention should be directed to the special or abnormal conditions 
ofthe medium as the primary element in the whole matter, and 
whether they be regarded as mediums implying special physical 
conditions, ог as self-acting powers of an abnormal or excep- 
tional nature. We must inquire, too, how far similar facts have 
occurred when there has been no reason at all to suppose the 
intervention of spirits; then we have to consider the nature of 
the human mind to be deceived by illusion both in regard to the 
outer world, and in respect to man’s own nature, not omitting 
the improbability of emancipated spirits being engaged in such 
trivial and childish performances, and seeming often to be 
delighting in deception and falsehood. At present there has 
been no attempt at careful induction, but every one has jumped 
toa conclusion—the general conclusion being that it is all trick, 
| and that no case has been made out for scientific inquiry ; but 
with that conclusion I do not agree. I have seen enough to 
| me that we have some very remarkable and important 
| nature to investigate; but, as to the supposed 
are deceived by appearances. Now, suppose 
rd an 5 оЁ his own voice, it is not in our 


7 an ре would certainly believe hud 
son, or was in the presence of a 
man set down a looking-glass at 
nself, near where there was a 
other goat mocking it at a dis- 
| the glass to pieces. Let us 
rior to that of the pur 
sus, and are not pa 

llus, his to ишег 
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lutely know nothing. Ог take the case of the Spectre р 
Broken in the Hartz Mountains in Germany, where for. he 
people believed that the shadow of themselves at the ie 
sun cast against the opposite mist was nothing else but hein 
mocking demon. а 
The most remarkable spiritualist of modern times was Blake 
the poet and artist, for the spirits all-embodied would терш 
sit to him whilst he took their portraits ; but the most singular ¢p 
these ghostly performances was his marvellous drawing of «4, 
ghost of a flea” Your spiritualists may laugh, but pray why 
may not fleas have ghosts as well as aldermen? An alderman 
feeds on venison and turtle to be sure, but then the flea is sus. 


mind, which is the only power that is і 
furnishes the only analogy to * 
much that takes place the el 
ledges to be caused by a 
mi unconciously from the 
Then how are we to lin 
attributed to the one sourc 
the believers in spirits are 
house up at midnight t 
ghost in the chimney, but 
daws, and there was a р 
look, our friend ee 10: 
пи theory—'* Oh you ma 
ри Бееп йел but I : 
there too.” But then the 
those in due course апд. 
trespassed too long; | 
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jhenomenon. Shall we borrow the Formsof Plato, or attribute the 
fact to the action of elm tree spirits, as the cause and reason for 
such a marvellous and unaccounted forformation? Iwillendeavour 
to explain what seems to me most probablein regard to these novel 
facts of the so-called modern Spiritualists, by and bye; and I 
think [ can satisfactorily explain the suspicious fact of darkness 
being, in most cases, so essential to the production of the pheno- 
mena, for it is nonsense to say that you will only believe what 
appears to you under a bright light; you may as well say you 
will not believe in the stars, because they are only seen at night. 
What would Professor Tyndall say to any one who had the folly 
and impudence to dictate under what condition alone they would 
witness his sounding and sensitive flames? We boast of our 
science and civilisation, and the light of the age, but the same 
follies repeat themselves; and, like scared animals, even men of 
science, bark and bite at every novelty in turn as it be- 
comes developed in the progress of science; and the science 
of man himself is the latest and noblest of the sciences, 
the crowning of philosophy when reduced to the positive stage, 
in aid of which, I believe, these novel and remarkable facts will 
be of the greatest importance. Indeed, they are like windows 
letting us into the secret of what is going on within, and no one 
having the slightest pretensions to scientific apprehension of the 
requirements of a new study, would ignore or neglect them. 
And to conclude, I must say that the statement Mr Varley 
- has made at the request of Professor Tyndall, and printed in the 
_ Spiritual Magazine, is admirable, and coming from so competent 
а witness ought to have some weight in the consideration even 
of those like Professor Tyndall, who have prejudged the case in 
4 to the remarkable phenomena now occurring, though, no 
bt, under extraordinary or abnormal conditions. Yet facts 
cannot longer be ignored or hushed up, but misinterpreted 
1e superstitious, may lead to much mischief and to the great 
nt of sound philosophy and progress. 
. HENRY С. ATKINSON. 
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Dr Jencken,* in the treatises and essays referred to in the not 

I mention this at the very onset, only too willing to alloy и 
this earnest thinker his due merit. As I proceed with м 
treatise I intend to abstract and quote more fully from his works 
and then add what I have to say; build up upon the foundation 
he has prepared. 

But before I continue my theorising it is necessary I should 
dwell more fully upon the properties of light; and, as far a 
space will allow, render the opinions of those who have given 
iheir thought to this phenomenon, 

Licht may be said to be divisible into three phases—the visual, 
radiating property, which gives to light the quality of a luminous 
sphere, filling the visible world with its presence; chemical and 
physical; and finally the dynamic powers of light. I shall treat of 
these in the order above given. 

Schelling in his Weltseele,t says, “ Gravitation is the first 
potency, light the second potency,” recoynising a dualism m 
gravitation and light; and which brings me at once to the question 
of the property of expansion. The radiating distance of light 
has no bounds, and Doherty§ speaks of stellar heavens, counted 
by distances of which the ratio of light travelling at 192,000 miles 
per second is the initial quantity, and yet reckons millions of years 
for а тау to reach our globe. So enormous, absolutely bound 
less is the distance of the radius from the lumi 
the circumference. And yet, travel с 
may, the self-same laws regulate 
in straight lines radially, and det 
Once reflected, and this inv 
onward light speeds, alw 
to the constancy of this 
perspective mentioned 

)ecom 
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disperses it.* This quality of dispersion, better known as our 

prism colours, led the illustrious Newton to his theory of light, 

and the now rejected emission theory, as well as to his hypothe- 

sis of the composition and decomposition of light. The disper- 

sion of light by a drop of water had been previously noticed by 

Descartes} and De Dominis, but it was Newton who boldly laid 

down the law that light consists of rays of different colours and 
of different refrangibility. He asserted that the change resulted 
not from any collateral circumstance; that the law of refraction 
was not applicable to the beam of light generally, but to the 
colours. Huyghens and Hooke fiercely attacked this hypothesis, 
and we owe to the great Huyvhens the undulatory theory,—a 
far nearer approach to the truth than the hypothesis of a divisible 
primary ray of light into colours, split up into parts, and reunit- 
ing to re-form white light, and which Newton conceived to be 
the primary quality of light; forgetful that not divisibility but 
change, mutation, is the fundamental character of the material. 
The assertion by Newton that the chromatic aberration produced 
by different refraction is irremediable, has been refuted by the 
invention of Dollond, whose achromatic lenses have so much 
added to the value of telescopic power. 

There is a crudity in the idea of the divisibility of the material, 
which jars upon the mind, and yet for ages have philosophers 
adhered to the conception of the material as a permanent and 
not as an expression of a power—a manipulation, the form of 
transmutation. Whewell{ dwells upon these contending views, and 
ин in unmeasured language of censure of the errors of 
Goethe’s theory. Shade and light—licht and trubung,—vague, 
loose, and baseless, are the terms employed; and yet Goethe’s 
theory, I contend, takes us a step beyond the narrowing limits of 
а Шеогу of a permanent material state. Whewell has not fully 

masped the meaning of Goethe’s hypothesis. Light and shade are 

aric conditions of light, and are related to each other as 

ve and negative—as opposite poles—not as Newton§ asserts, 

ys of р are split up, but, on the contrary, the change 

ion. A pencil of light is divisible into endless 

ble, and this ultimate splitting up into a final 

т ray of coloured light is in itself contradictory. But 

ities of light aid us in our inquiry, and lead to the in- 
its dynamic character. 

the singular property of light, namely, 

à substances from its right course and 


hilo. Trans. 1, vii., p. 3075. 
scartes in explaining the colours caused 
—The colours are attributable to the 
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at right angles. He says,” “that a ray of lio 

by two к ун of Iceland Ваза Те ана 
refracted "—im other words, polarisation of ma М farther 
place. Y has taker 

The discovery of this rule, and the laws of undul 
common assent, been substituted for that of Newto 
hypothesis. 

Other facts again crowd in upon the researcher, Circul 
polarisation,t or the twist observable by certain substances ү 
the plane of polarisation, which Arago observed in 1811, $ 
John Herschell showed that, in certain modifications of crystal. 
isation, the plagihedral face gave a right hand and left hang 
twist to the circular polarisation, agreeing with that of the face 
of the crystal. 

But here the disclosure of new phases of the properties of 
light does not cease. The coloured fringes of shadows, fist 
observed by Grimaldi, { and designated by him as diffraction, 
further noticed by Hooke and the illustrious Goethe, furnish 
material for thought. Depolarisation forms an important point of 
advance in the direction I wish to proceed; for it proves the in- 
admissibility of the law of emission; it speaks in this wondrous | 
phenomenon of a property which nought but a change o 
transition from one condition to another can ас 

It is true that Sir David Brewster gives 
mula: “That the index of refraction is the 
of polarisation "—that is, po. 
ы refracted rays are at right angles to е 
does not answer the question. = 

As the investigation of these p 
gradually took up differe 
theory, first ET = с 
Fresnel, and the physicist 
im opposition to Newton. 
duced? The fact of a ray 
into a dark room does not 
place ; EE {о an 
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Simon, аһа Иа 
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coloured fringe marks the change that the mere action of pres- 
sure has produced. Why a change? whence the dark spot at 
the centre? Fresnel, in endeavouring to fit his undulation 
theory to these facts, resorted to the expedient of a half-wave, 
а semi-vibration. 

( To be continued.) 


MR HOME’S MANIFESTATIONS. 
CRYSTAL LIGHT, ELONGATION, CONVERSATION, ETC. 

Sir,—I proceed to give you an account of two very interest- 
ing séances, and as they are particularly marked, from the fact 
of the highly important phenomena of the formation of light, 
accompanying the manifestations, I shall render the facts more 

in detail, and crave for this reason space for my narrative. 
Our meeting, at which eight persons were present, com- 
menced at about eight in the evening. I had removed the 
lamp, leaving two wax tapers burning on the mantelpiece. We 
first observed vibrations, which passed successively from chair 
to chair, not unlike the motion produced by the vibration of a 
— train passing underneath a house. A violet which I had placed 
on the table was gently moved across it, and raised several 
es from the surface of the table; so also the accordion. 
Ens. then asked whether the agency that caused the 
to move could measure distance. Loud raps answered 
rmative. The raps were produced at the back of Mr 
rendering doubt as to the cause impossible. Several 
| were put. I shall name only two. Mr S.—“ ро 
' two eyes, i.e., with visual organs or from 
“We see with two eyes.” The table 
ет inches off the ground, and vibrated 
given. “Then you have a distinct 
yours?” Again loud raps and the 
y wish we were as perfect in good- 


Е next to me, now observed а loug 
p between him and Mr S., this 
from Mr Home. I name the 
not have been Mr Home's, 
_ My scientific friend now 
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A. We can even see the crimson in that little violet {| 
so delicate is the colouring matter; not that alone, but Di 
perfume which your sense of odour alone can perceive ii le 
colour and form, small, beautifully tinted globules in the sg 
phere. Mh 

Q. Can you read our thoughts ? 

A. Yes, we are most perfectly aware of your thoughts, an 
will aid you in your investigation ; but be patient with us, М 
have many atmospheric difficulties to contend with, but 1 
love will overcome all. We are also students. 

Q. Whether they have difficulties to contend with in tg, 
atmosphere. 

А. On both sides of the veil are difficulties; in both atmos. 
pheres. 

Other questions were answered, the more extraordinary n 
they were put mentally, and the answers were spelt out—no 
by raps near Mr Home, but either by the raising of a side table 
or raps at the further end of the room, or by the raising of the 
semi-grand. I asked whether they had favourite flowers and 
preferences, as we have, to which they replied by loud raps— 
* Each of us preserves his individuality, and our identity i 
perfect." Mr S. then asked if they saw the colours as seen in 
the solar spectrum. To this the reply came in loud raps— 
“ Yes, as we will show you in the course of 

Other manifestations had, during our 
invisible agency, been proceedi 
one or two inches off the gro 
the table, his hand pulled, 
flame of light was now se 
window, about two feet 1 
and tapering towards th 
the texture of the clot 

Underneath the sem: 
in a canterbury. Noon 
herself, placed it there. 
to Mr Home, whose le 
short search in the cant 
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example and were rewarded by answers. Mr Home kept all 
the while looking through the crystal, and described what he 
saw. At first the objects appeared to him indistinct, but gradu- 
ally more defined in outline. I will transcribe from my notes 
verbatim the words spoken, and then give an account of what 
we saw at the same time. 

Mr Home said :—“ І see ferns, а fan of ferns, circular ferns, 
other ferns crossing them, not unlike a peacock’s feather ; the 
ferns are beautifully illumed with every imaginable colour, and 
behind this I see a bright light, light travelling from fern point 
to fern point as though it had life, and passed in and out from 
the coloured fibres—I see dark bars across the light." At the 
same time that Mr Home was describing the solar spectrum, 
for this it really was, Mr S. and I had our eyes firmly fixed on 
the crystal, and both of us saw in the crystal the solar spectrum 
brilliantly and clearly defined—not with the intensity of light 
given by the experiment with actual sun rays, but nevertheless 
clear, bright, and unmistakable in its character. During the 
occurrence of these manifestations Mr 6. and I shaded off the 
light from the candles to make quite certain that the candle 
light had nothing to do with the phenomena. 

| The colours as they appeared were in the following order of 
| succession :—first orange, bright, clear, flash of light, changing 
to red; then the colour altered to blue, then to violet; at the 
bottom of the crystal a deep violet colour remained permanent, 
changing in intensity of colour, but not in character. The 
flashes of light appeared to travel most from the left to the 
right, C 
Mr Home, whose hand had become perfectly cataleptic, now 
pressed the crystal against his forehead. I noticed brilliant 
flashes of salmon coloured light illumine the ball, then 
changed to orange. The colours now subsided, and the crystal 
me as under ordinary light, a transparent lustreless body. 
observed a change in the crystal. Gradually the outline 
ndscape developed itself, representing a cliff on the sea- 
I could plainly perceive the reflection of the moon on 
ers, and a star in the heavens. Mr 6. who sat next to 
ed the same landscape, and five of us in all were 
saw in the crystal. This was the more 
seated at different angles to the crystal, 
not have seen the same scenery in the 
en imaged forth from behind. 
witnessed by us was of deeper interest 
explained that the scene we had 
past of happier days, the scene 
ow described the landscape, 
ing, and a portrait, with 
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the capital letter E under the bust of the figure. Мен 
this time had passed into a trance state, and request 
hearth should be darkened, and lights put out. Т} 
accordingly done, and, after a short pause, a bluish ph 
escent light appeared like a star-point in the crystal, whic 
gradually expanded, and assumed a size of twice that of n: 
ball. Waving the crystal to and fro, jets of bluish light T 
emitted from the same ; these manifestations continued for fire 
minutes. 

The lights were then rekindled. Mr Home, still undo, 
strong influence, called our attention to his being elon. 
gated. We all grouped round him, two holding his feet, others 
measuring the extension from the shoulder. As far as wẹ 
could judge, the elongation was about six inches. I availed 
myself of the opportunity of placing my hand on the Achilles 
sinew. During the elongation, it felt relaxed instead of being 
contracted. ‘The sole of the foot being firmly planted on the 
ground, the elongation repeated itself twice, and Mr Home 
then awoke greatly exhausted, the manifestations having lasted 
upwards of three hours. 

During this remarkable evening, shadows frequently passed 
across the room, and the Hon. Mr , who sat next to me, 
pointed out the forms as they travelled in shadowy outline 
across the opposite wall and on the ceiling. 

A week later, we again met. I had asked Mr 8. to bring 
coloured glasses with him, as we had intended to experimen- 
talise upon the colours as and when presented in the crystal. 
'The candles were arranged so as not tc and a shade 
was placed ready to intercept th t т necessary. 

The flashes and intense colours o! did n 
repeat themselves, and ne 
proving that candle ligh 
mena. We now placed 
flame, and Mr Home 


His hand by this time 1 
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transparency to opacity. The transparency was as if а dim 
light had been lit up behind the crystal, removable at will— 
that is, in answer to my mental questions, the erystal alter- 
pated in its states. Mr Home, still in a deep trance, then 
addressed us, and explained how far advanced the Egyptians 
were in knowledge to what we are; that the fact of their power 
of communicating with spirits made the religion of the Egyp- 
tians so much more exalted and pure than other forms of 
belief; that the highest faculty of man is the power of converse 
with the spirit world; and that the joint knowledge of the two 
states aided intellectual progress. 

Mr 8. now put a series of questions, and I will render the 
most interesting verbatim as taken down by me at the time :— 

Q. What is the light we see? 

А. The light you see is a fine electric light, an ether ele- 

ment; your terrestrial earth-power is similar, but not the same. 

(. Are there many disturbing influences ? 

A. Yes, many, both electrical and atmospheric. 

Q. Is light, or are raps most readily produced ? 

А. Raps far more easily produced than light; for instance, 
the light you see we took from him, and concentrated, focalised 
itin the crystal to make it more visible to you. "There are eight 
of us (spirits) in the room; we gather up the light by means of 
our own, and focalise it, and this takes time. 

Q. How do you see us ? 

- A. You appear luminous; some bluish, others yellowish. 
Tn these colours we recognise fundamental differences, but 
which we will not farther explain, as it would lift the veil that 
severs our conditions. 

0. Are the eight spirits in the room ? 

A. Yes, we are in the room, personally present. 

| hether we could aid them in their labours. 

; you can do but little. 

kind of you to come and take all this trouble! 
00d; we worship him. We desire much to aid 
been making experiments with that view. In 
а great change will take place, and conditions 
to Spiritualism. 
complained of feeling exhausted, and of 
is head—a premonitory symptom I have 
his power leaves him—the stance at my 


at a lady present had her hands catalep- 


nt of what took place. I need 
ав held at the house of a lady 
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whose position and name render all possibility 
impossible; that, without exception, all present were prompt 
only by one ниф to verify the facts; and that no meang үч 
left unemployed to satisfy those present that what a 
was produced by agencies apart from any one in the room, 

I shal - COI tinue, in your г next number, а far ther account of 
very interesting жала stations. Нохявтаа, 
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BEING THE STORY or TWO STEADFAST SOULS, AND HOW THEY Wow THEIR Harem — 
AND LOST IT NOT. 


BY ELIZA W. FARNHAM, 
AUTHOR от“ WOMAN AND HER ERA," “ELIZA WOODSON,” ETC, 


---0--- 
CHAPTER XXXVI CONTINUED: 


Taz next day I prevailed on Eleanore, who was very pale and ол 
take no breakfast, to go to Grage Chiedi МЫ ЫН ate 
Pe and бе rin eee TIU and if th 
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DIE 

4 Heaven be praised ihat he yet lives, and has faith in à T 
per only words, as she pressed it to her lips and heart, before openina i 


She was pale, and so munch agitated that I said, by way of rall, 


E 


АҮ ОЙ rali I 7 
“Shall I open and read it to you, Eleanore? pa 
E t speak to me," was her prompt answer; and then we each sat 
silent and engrossed. 
Mine was а friendly epistle,—sensible, frank, and pungent in it 
enücism on the country and people about him; hopeful, withal, but 
expressive of much unavoidable disgust at the circumstances which were 


isseparable from his position, and which, 


when they lost the character 


ef adventure, he thought could only be worthily 


borne by those who had 


15752 ы) GAL 
a high motive for seeking fortune. “For myself,” he said, “I would 
pot endure such а lot, when the charm of newness was gone, and I had 


Warned its lessons. One wants а проно, Miss Va 


daily. I shall probably be in the city in the fall, on my way home 
Fleanore's letter, which she sat over long after I had done readi 
mine, and at last handed to me, with beaded lashes bedewing the 

igh in her eyes, ran as follows :— 


“1 write to you, Eleanore, because it is as natural for me to do so 
do re іо these surrounding persons when they address me. You are 
| with me than they are, for I never lose you а whole hour of ti 
might, And sometimes I say, ‘Surely she must have в 
tionsness of this; or is it possible that one soul сап be so interíused, 

› With another?’ І have thought little—perhaps too little 

of what you call the spiritual life and relations, 

ive of this without thinking, and, therefore, if 

ithout fear, I resign myself to the pleasure of 

i 1 derive from you. 

| of all lands, with earnest strife and юй 
ows and horny hands fronting me eve 

always an incapable or rde spairing,‏ ا 

le one, One forrn—one countenance 

ugh Hem. is ever before me. And they are 

resence can give. It is not your nay, 

f the. es ee ке gift of 
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«TI do not claim that herein I have risen above the pain of пи 
love. I do not claim that I am exempt in my best hours fr үч 

rom thos 6 
pangs which the heart cherishes as its life and hope; nor in my worst, 
from suffering which proves the strength of my human ғ айны To-day, 
though a lover, and a rejected one, Гат а metaphysician, and therefore 
happy ; to-morrow I shall be—God knows what; perhaps a gloomy, 
ungracions man ; not less a lover, but one whose demands are more 
painful to the endurance that is without promise of reward, 

*T do not speak thus, Eleanore, from any hope of influencing the 
decision I heard from your lips on that last day; nor, if I know myself, 
from any wish to do во. I should despise myself for soliciting the gift 
of love. It must come freely—ay, unasked—to be in trial what it is 
in thought to me, I dream of a perfect Love, which should flow to its 
true object spontaneously, as light from the sun, as odour from flowers, 
and as winds from the sweet south-west; as mine to you, if you allow 
the illustration; which constrains to all tender compliances; which, 
with perfect individuality i in its outflow, is lost in the life it joins, as the 
streams which leap down these hills, come each with its own ardour, 
and movement to the valley of meeting, and are henceforth one. Such 
a love my soul craves, and such, I believe, you would lavish upon one 
who was во constituted as to take it without your leave. That I ware 
that happy man! Pray heaven I may never behold him! 

“Таш very much occupied here. There is not an idle hour in all 
the week, except those wherein my soul cheats my body of its rest, as 
now, when there is no noise of life to be heard but the heavy breathi 
of tired sleepers in the adjoining room; ог 0 
the stream that hurries past our 
the external features of this во) 


courage to body and sow. 
stars, in the aa 

н. er hour, into the | 
dreamed such dreams of 
шс fruitage in the 
uminated by the divine 
dear Eleanore, T have 
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„inest unconsecrate to any, I think of thee alone, and there is no 
p in my heart—only pain; but I would put the globe between us, 
# bear my Eleanore away to other continents, before another hand 

clasp in love hers whom I leave here. I shall see thee once 
"аш. There is no long stay for me here—perhaps not anywhere, till 
M or death shall stay me. І look into a wandering, homeless future, 
,rough which a vision flits, fading and brightening, with the shifting 
ides of life, challenging my manhood to all nobility of purpose and 
deed, but evermore chilling ardour of resolution and heat of performance 
py its yanishing presence. 

“Alas! dear Eleanore, it is poor comfort to boast my philosophy. 
Опе hour’s high converse with thee were worth years of self-building 
tke this; one day of thy friendly presence—how would it enrich me 
gain! Yet the one cannot be, and the other shall. Have I manhood, 
and shall I yield it to any but God who gave it? There is action left 
{0 me—wars to be fought, with Nature, if not with men—insensate 
rocks and mountains to be rent asunder, that the thunder of commerce 
may smite across the continents—oceans to be searched, beneath burning 
guns or polar darkness—deserts to be penetrated—arts of peace and 
arts of war, not yet wholly superfluous, to be made subservient to men— 
oppressed peoples to be freed, and darkened ones to be brought to the 
Тов, : 
ae shall consecrate thee on some of these fields, and there win again 
courage into the bosom where thou camest unbidden, and reignest in 
desolation, O queen of my soul. 
` “Farewell ! ORE 


ошӣ 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Inm not read this letter without tears from my own eyes, and when I 


l up, Eleanore sat with her face buried in her hands, which rested 
So keen, so determined, so brave a heart as this was! 
e all the conflict in it. I could read in the eagle eye the 
es of hopeful resolve and the shadow of instant pain 
y. I could read the hope of escape in some scheme 


oner, hugging the fetters that held him. 
ing disposed to assume some authority, “you 
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delighting a poor vanity by its exereise, I could SOONOT forgive y 
now.” SU YOU thay 
4 А Your severity is. vory honest, Anna, I must think before т 
This lettor makes his nature bettor known to mo than I should He 
thought possible by any length of mere correspondence, T4 xs 
great light, and assures mo in somo things wherein I was not м 
assured. It proves a largeness of life and capacity of soul Such as] 
hoped for, but might well have been disappointed in finding, with al 
the promise there was of it. | It makes me richer than an empress, fo. 
few men grow to such unselfish mould and temper as this, Anna, още 
there is in them a greatness of soul capable of almost anything; and] 
think 1 should no longer fear to confess to him what I have to say, wor 
it not that, in my present position, I must not summon a master to my 
side. I have learned much of him, it is true, but I have much yol to 
do with myself before that day comes.” 

«Tt seems to me that you are unmistakably wrong, now, опол, 
There can be neither justice nor generosity in exposing one to such 
suffering as this." 

“1 must do what my inmost life demands of 
“ Remember, I am a woman, and not an ignora 
years ago, when I had such a question to de 
first love to me—nay, never look s sl 
I dare not tell you how it perva 
meanest of my toils, and t; 


me,” she replied, 


girl, а 
p T 


as. 
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but to hold my course—the only pain I feel for him being, that he has 
not what I have, the secret which makes the desert bloom, and transmutes 
suffering into joy. Perhaps other light will come with the coming days, 
and if it does, do not doubt that I shall follow it.” 


I looked at hor as she sat there before me, calm and clear and 
splendid in her self-possession, and again my eyes fell to the record on 
my lap; and much as I admired and loved her, I asked myself—Are 
you, with all your gifts and greatness of soul, worthy what is here laid 
at your fect? The thought, no doubt, passed into my face; for I spoke 
not, yet she answered it. 

“I see,” she said, “ уоп question me, Anna; and perhaps I ought 
scarcely to wonder at it, for there is little seeming tenderness in what I 
am doing; but I do not doubt myself, and that is best of all. I will 
more than atone for all when the day comes that I may." Anda happy 
light rippled over her face as she took the letter, and rose to answer a 
rap at the door. 

There had been many while we were sitting, but they had received 
no attention. Now, when she opened it, there stood before her a young 
man of about thirty, with a face, person, and bearing expressive of 

- . strongly-marked individuality ; frank, well-defined features; a speaking, 
dark gray eye; projecting, heavy brow; of a rugged cast, and an aspect 
which altogether indicated strength rather than refinement, and earnest- 
ness ungraced with any gentle culture. He had in his hand a carpet- 

- bag,and as the door opened, he touched his hat respectfully, and walked 

in, saying he wished to engage a room for a few days—a week, or perhaps 

а fortnight. I saw that he was both surprised and pleased to see such 

awoman before him. He watched her with a glowing eye and pleased 
face, as she took down the book, and, inquiring his name, registered it, 
giving him at the same time a key, and directing him to the floor above, 
фена find the number it bore. Не was not in haste to be 

t red, asking some questions about the house and the city, 

that he had not been there for four months. He said 

3 а simple-minded man might, that he had several 

. in the satchel, and if there were any safe place 

he would rather leave it there than in his room. 
ined that there was none—that no responsi- 
od, and added : **I shall be obliged to 

employments elsewhere that demand 

g to me, we ce went out together, 
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Mr Harding lookod at а: child; his oyos filled, and a flush o 


fomo 
passed over his face. tim 


г 
‘That is the most beautiful sight,” 


ho б, 
“that 1 have soon for three увах; 


and down wont tho troasure on M 
floor, as if it had boon dirt under his foot, and up wont Phila lilily 


nervous and shy of tho strange faco and voieo, but quito охооо by 
the wholo-hearted, loving earnestness of the man. 

* Will you lot mo have this little fellow out somotimos, whon wo gol 
better aequainted ?" ho asked of the mother, 

“I daro say,” she repliod, * he will bo glad to go with anybody who 
is fond of having him, Will you go with this gontloman, Phil, to tako 
a walk ?” 

UI" morrows, mimma "—pulting his hand safely in hors, and looking 
at tho stranger: meaning somo day or days in the indefinite futuro, 

“But you walk moro with me, Phil," said Antonio, who stood by, 
jealously guarding his own rights, 

* Yos," said tho child, looking grave, as if the quostion of tho futuro 
disposal of himself were growing confused, with only this ono oli 
point in it; “yes, I go with you, too lay sure.” 

This inimitable attempt at F'reneh mado us all laugh—Antonio, who 
had been tho teacher, heartiest of any ; چ نو‎ 

Mr Harding camo into Uk обл evening and at down, ми 
socially disposed, and quite unaware Lin 
order. Ho was more eomm 
remarkable for a Yankeo than tw 
to learn about us all that ho mig 
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ihat, though wo are in n monial position hero, wo are tho samo women 
that Wo should bo in our own nb homo? Do I so look or net,” whe 
kod, indignantly, as to warrant any man who has oyos in the belief 
that L rospoct mysolf loss in making beds and sweeping, than E should 
ina mansion, ag its mistrous ? dm E so mook and craven, that avery 
man has à right to say to himsolf, ‘There, that poor woman, I think, 
would be glad to havo mo marry hor, and tako hor out of that place’ 2 
| “Nob a bit of it," E replied, laughing at tho absurd contrast to hor 
proud, defiant carriage and nspoel, more expecially at that moment, 
when sho stood with суон and nostril dilated, and clenched right hand 
npmised, to enforeo the question which could only bo whispered. 
" Коуог accuse yoursolf on that score, doar Mloanore. Пого is scarcely 
anything I could not believe of you more onsily.” 

“Woll, thon," sho said, laughing, moro than half in suppressed 
indignation, ** why can't thoy understand that hore, as well as in Now 
York or Now England? "Того is no uso in talking, doar; those dreadful 
olo aro hardly loss offonsive to my pride than somo of our other 
oxporioncos ; and if tolling ono of those well-meaning persons so would 
puta stop to thom, T should do it, tho very first timo another honoured 
mo With proposals,—I should, if I did hurt his self-love.” 

“But it would bo instruction thrown away,” I said; “and, in most 
оков, û deep wound givon, whoso pain would leave no wisdom altor it; 
во think you had better take them quietly, as you havo, and meokly 
; Thank you, sir; you propose mo great honour, and your kindnoss 
візі; but I am prevented from accepting the опо, ог availing 
myself of the other,’ ” 
vas fortunate that the bed was betwoon my friend and mo at these 
\ 1 should havo received proof on tho spot of how ill they sat 
Дум outraged пори in a pinch of tho chook ог a tweak of tho 

‚ or вото other little personal chastisomont, which I delighted, ubove 
, to pro hor to, thero was such down-right good-will to it 
d: ps and hands, whon sho 196 herself undorlako it, If 

m would seareoly havo enjoyed rousing tho sumo 

go 


vamp of three or four miles across the 

nos, a little rill sufliciont to float a 
rock in tho shape of кооп springs. 
i “sth le de of a hawthorn 


Вч request, ’ 


OVER THERE: 


0 ү Е R K h H E R Е! 
AMERICAN рор. 


«iu Ам ДР не aes 
read repeated у оу Mrs Hardinge а he 


F Beitu, 


"m 


On the spacious, grand plantation 


А Over there! 
Shining like а constellation 


. 


Over there ' 
Hely with a consecration, 
Prosi all tears and tribulation, 
From all crime and grief and care, 
To all uses good and fair, 


Over there ! 


Always brooding warm and golden, 
Shines the mellow sunshine olden, 
Over Шеге! 
Never blighting shadow passes 
On the silken star-eyed grasses, 
Waving wide their flowing hair 
In the clear translucent air, 
Over there ! 


O the grand encamping mountains, 


а) 
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On the palpitating air, 
On the flower-laden air, 
Over there! 


О the royal forests growing, 

Over there! 
Breath of balsam ever flowing, 

Over there! 
Pine trees sing their breezy chime, 
Palm trees lift their plumy prime 
In the ever Eden time, 

Over there ! 


And a passionate perfume 

Fills the deep delicious gloom ; 

While through forest arcades ringing, 
[ Lustrous birds are floating singing, 
Over there ! 


No salt tears the ground are drenching, 
Over there! 
Faint with toil no thin forms blenching, 
Over there! 
No more agonizing heart-break ; 
No more crouching in the cane-brake; 
And no lifted hands outreaching 
With a frantical beseeching, 
Over there! 
ll 
po desperate endeavours ; 
re separating evers ; 
desolating nevers, 


Over there! 


| limbs are quaking ; 
backs are aching: 
breaking, breaking, 


Over there! 
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Арчер. lecce men and wornen to whar cr. Ор, 
labouring classes—1inen and women to whom labour was по jr 
= 7 * 14 1 тії <4 4 рат fam 
desired the opportumty of crest „а 
sir 1 А теай 


and who onl ed the 
of using their powers of body and mind for that purpose. в. ы 
labourer was more respected in America than in any other ма 
and the knowledge of that fact drew to America from the өөү, 
populations of Europe those men of hard hands and iron will, а 
souls yearned for political and social independence, and а clear DS 
order to elevate and improve their condition. е} 

The horde of politicians, or men of words, speculators, and pin, 
derers did not make America the great nation it is; but the man g 
toil, the hard-working and vigorous producer. 

But men’s aims were material and selfish, and a political and acy 
system existed which made all interests at war with each other in err, 
relation of life, and disorder, мй war, and misery has been the usa 

i 7738. States В QWCDA 
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capacit exists, the right exi 
іо the proper cultivation о 
condition of society, not b 

a terrible penalty must s 
pound together E an etern 


no one can make а 
The higher law 
development and progress 0 


са a p 


are the moral or spiri tual ; 


d 
all, and when not the controlli es 
sooner or later a penalty у must с come ‘he 
muscle, of intellect and heart; -ontrols the pri ince аз well as the 


- 


Work in the field and works 
the hand and eye, giv es he alti 
nature, for the natural sci 
Their methods and laws г Е 
intellect and affections ; nots де tricks Ка 
` tions of men, which are transient and tem 
work of his ignorance and selfishness. 

Only that wealth is real which is eternal; material wealth, not being 
Фета), is not real wealth. True wealth resi ; lies, 
which are eternal, and that wealth can only ї 
falfilling uses ; none can, therefore, be cheatec 
e justly and truly earned, nor can any one gain тзв by payin 
ther to fulfil his duty. There is no royal road to perfection; it is 
worker physically, morally, and intellectually who is the true 


; the р! hysical зат, е 


> 
пе 
| 
а 


From ш the nature of the currency, free-trade, inventions in machinery, 

lo no permanent good to the labouring classes. It only enables 
s to make profits by those means, speculate on the 
their fellowman, monopolise the means of existence, and 
eem to live on the labour of others by means of rents, 
., во that the burden on the labouring classes is no less, 
ved by an unjust system, of ће time needed for rest, 
d moral culture, and the refinements and accom- 
; the true end of life, the cultivation of man himself, 


18 to educate man practically under conditions 
higher plane of moral character—and 
governments in time unnecessary—and 

ко ; " capacities into channels for 


centuries, but when men 
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A spiritualist, who has never seen any of the manifestat; 
always open to be “impressed ” with truth. Не thinks найди i 
men make a great mistake when they think they can лош truth i 
(in his humble opinion) truth can only be felt. What do we i 


FrwanE Lopers or Masonry.—lt is not generally known, buti: 
nevertheless a fact, that there are numerous female Lodges in йы 
and elsewhere, and that such lodges are not unknown in England, | 
has lately come to light, that Mesmerism and Spiritualism were sient 
most sacredly concealed by masons in former ages. Of these scien. 
the present order of masons are profoundly ignorant. It is nowi 
contemplation to form a female Lodge in London expressly to stud, 
these divine sciences, so far as compatible with human nature, Such 
study may perhaps teach the lords of creation that the ladies of creatio 
are mentally quite equal to their lordships. 


“ Can a clairvoyant tell what will happen?—I mean do spirits sce ini; 
the future?" Yes, clairvoyants and others repeatedly foretell етеш, 
A. J. Davis foretold T. L. Harris's changes of theological belief at tl; 
time he first became spiritualist (See Memoranda of Бешиш 
Persons, Events, «с., just published). Hundreds of instances can b 
gathered from everyday life where direct information is often supplied 
Omens are numerous. A spiritualist by some accident ruptured 4 
blood vessel while at work, was carried to the hospital, and died sui 
denly. A friend of his, who lodged with him, states that for two nights 
before the occurrence this friend got no sleep because of a continud 
knocking in his bedroom. Some will deny that this unusual noise lal 
any connection with the accident referred to. Such “coincidenes’ 
are numerous, and are explained in many ways by spiritualistic a 
other hypotheses. — 


German Extracts.—From an interesting letter we mi 
lowing excerpts :—“ The Germans take a great interest in Е 
and Phrenology is also weaved into it; Carl Vogt admits i 
important portion of Ethnology, and brings out so 
He has been delivering a series of lectures in Leipzig. 
will have solid works in preference to light reading 
surprised at the number of theological works publis! 
great at stories and science, but between these classes 
books there is a great blank. I send you a specimen of the | 
real treasury of Ethnology; it is splendidly printed а: 
fact, superior to anything I have hitherto seen. I | 
very difficult to deal with ; you cannot depend upon the 
for anything, and they stick on profit at all edges. The 
a price to-day and to-morrow—when the article comes, 

On the whole, I am not in love with German life, manı 
toms. They are too slow, and make the women do ғ 
When the snow comes, the women are set to clean off 
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ELONGATION or THE Bopy.—In M. De МитеШв re port of the extra- 
ordinary possessions at Loudin, which occurred during the seven years, 
1682-1639, a case of elongation i is attested. These possessions attrac- 
ted much attention in France at the time of their occurrence, and 
amongst the many noted personages who investigated them was 
Richelieu, the Duke d'Orleans, and the Duchess d'Aiguillon. The 
Duke d'Orleans also published a pamphlet narrating the occurrence. 
Nearly all the nuns, including the superior, were “ possessed," and the 
manifestations were so thoroughly investigated by learned men and 
divines, that though indications of fraud were detected in some of the 
minor incidents, yet the great mass were indisputably genuine. Amongst 
these latter was the lengthening out of the superior, Jeanne De Delficl, 
so that her feet were seven feet apart and her whole length seven feet. 
There is a difference between this case and that of Mr Home. Jeanne 
de Belfiel was lengthened out in the legs, Mr Home in the body. 
Jamblichus in his De Mysteriis notices the following effects on certain 
шефа, ascribing it to the influence of superior spiritual beings, he says: 
--“ Some are agitated throughout the whole body, others in some of 
the members, others again are entirely quict. Sometimes there are 
pleasing harmonies, dances, and according-voices, and sometimes the 
reverse. Again, the body appears either TALLER ог LAxGER, or is borne 
aloft through the air, or it is effected by the opposite of these.” 


SEANCES DESCRIBED. 
MR AND MRS EVERETT S CIRCLE. 


№ at a seance which took place at Mr Everett's on 
a was of so remarkable a character that I had hoped 
pen than mine would have given an account of 
1 to be the case, I venture to offer the best state- 

Ee persons who take an interest in Spiritual 
у, ity of [judging of the peculiar nature 


ET pereciving the grand truths 
в concerning our immortality, 
Р as presented at the spirit 
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A spiritualist, who has never seen any of the manifestations, i 
always open to be “impressed ” with truth. He thinks owed 
men make a great mistake when they think they ean know trath, vii 
(in his humble opinion) truth ean only be felt. What do we know? 


Fematz Lopers or Masonry.—lIt is not generally known, but it i 
nevertheless a faet, that there are numerous female Lodges in Frame 
and elsewhere, and that such lodges are not unknown in England. Е 
has lately come to light, that Mesmerism and Spiritualism were sciences 
most sacredly concealed by masons in former ages. Of these sciences 
the present order of masons are profoundly ignorant. It is now in 
contemplation to form a female Lodge in London expressly to study 
these divine sciences, so far as compatible with human nature. Such 


study may perhaps teach the lords of creation that the ladies of creation 
are mentally quite equal to their lordships. 


* Can a clairvoyant tell what will happen?—I mean do spirits see into 
the future?" Yes, clairvoyants and others repeatedly foretell events, 
A. J. Davis foretold T. L. Harris’s changes of theological belief at the 
time he first became spiritualist (See Memoranda of Remarkable 
Persons, Events, &e., just published). Hundreds of instances can be 
gathered from everyday life where direct information is often supplied. 
Omens are numerous. A spiritualist by some accident ruptured a 
blood vessel while at work, was carried to the hospital, and died sud: 
denly. A friend of his, who lodged with о елат н 


| 
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ELONGATION or tHE Bopy.—In M. De Mirvell's report of the extra- 
ordinary possessions at Loudin, which occurred during the seven years, 
1682-1680, a ease of elongation i is attested. These possessions attrac- 
ted much attention in France at the time of their occurrence, and 
amongst the many noted personages who investigated them was 
Richelieu, the Duke d'Orleans, and the Duchess d Aiguillon. The 
Duke d'Orleans also published a pamphlet narrating the occurrence. 
Nearly all the nuns, including the superior, were “ possessed, " and the 
manifestations were so thoroughly investigated by learned men and 
divines, that though indications of fraud were detected in some of the 
minor incidents, yet the great mass were indisputably genuine. Amongst 
these latter was the lengthening out of the superior, Jeanne De Belfiel, 
so that her feet were seven feet apart and her whole length seven feet. 
There is a difference between this case and that of Mr Home. Jeanne 
de Belfel was lengthened out in the legs, Mr Home in the body. 
Jambliehus in his De Mysteriis notices the following effects on certain 
media, ascribing it to the influence of superior spiritual beings, he says: 
—' Some are agitated throughout the whole body, others in some of 
the members, others again are entirely quiet. Sometimes there are 
pleasing harmonies, dances, and according-voices, and sometimes the 
reverse. Again, the body appears either TALLER or LARGER, or is borne 
aloft through the air, or it is effected by the opposite of these.” 
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MR AND MRS EVERETT S CIRCLE. 


Havne been present at a seance which took place at Mr Everett's on 
llth June, which was of so remarkable a character that I had hoped 
! more descriptive pen than mine would have given an account of 
ding such to be the case, I venture to offer the best state- 


ay y have an opportunity of judging of the aie nature 
е manifestations. 


jiritualism reveals concerning our amc 
ness of its facts as presented at the spirit 
à spiritualist far longer. 

sm in its true light will not fail to see 
necessarily entails, and it is with that 
few facts, thinking perhaps they may 
st desire for unprejudiced investigation. 
Now for the facts. The circle Er а 
posed of ten coder dive lies and five 
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“Spiritualism.” Presently low but distinct raps were heard at q 
near Mrs Everett (the medium), then in various party of the root, i 
then some one would experience that the chair or couch upon whit 
they were sitting was undergoing an unmistakeable vibration, Thon 
the whole room seemed to be influenced in the same way. During yj, | 
conversation the importance and right of having satisfactory boty ] 
especially with regard to identity, was rather strongly urged by a wj 
known lady present (Mrs Emma Hardinge), and before I clove thy 
letter you will sce what that apparently led to. | 
It was now thought time to form ourselves into a circle round (, — 
table, which is large and massive, the top of it being of solid mahogany 
about two inches in thickness. I mention this merely just to give an 


has fallen from one's lips, and always expressi 
spirits were then asked whether t | 
х” ЗБУ i * al 1 а 


| SHANO DEACIHITELD, 


saw, but which are too lengthy to ingert hero, 
these manifestation a subdued but, quite sufficient, light, ws 
allow ns to perceive all that transpired, If 


) 41 е ¢ 
During the whole of 
4 burnitg te 


yna now FAM uer lata ЛАУА 
between eleven and twelve O'clock, and тов, of the company felt that 
was time to depart, but. the врийя intimated that бу wished. us to 


stay a lila longer, having something Lo communicate ОД 45 i3 this 
general custom at this eirelo « 


af : £ 
sp ‚ , во ат having рот О ORG refres 
ment, a manifestation of such an 


interesting character toak pias 
* * 4 : 
that I must not omit to mention И A chair which was nol 


t | неп ЦЕЛ HIS 
in use and some little dis anes from Муз Floyd (Mrs Hardinge s mother 
was moved, to the surprise of all, cl | 


> › €iose to her, and Mra Hardinge нам 
her brother seated Upon it and nestling fondly to his mother's wide 
this being evidenced to ug by the pretty, and J fear тапу wi бет when 
I say the affectionate, movement, of the chair, Such, however, was t 


; мет, Was the 

case, and no amount of such logie as “ fiat denial" will alter the fach, 

What could be the feelings of that mother knowing her son to be dead 

to the body, but having such incontrovertible eviden 

and loves her in another and better state, i 

give joy and consolation to her declining years. One (мд i$ worth 4 

thousand theories, and I would rather suppress twenty than ov 

one. Itis perfectly impossible to describe the t 

this, what I dare вау some people will call ludicrous, manifestation pro- 
but still more во to convey to any one's mind an ides of the 

expression of heartfelt joy which beamed from that mothers 1 

шу well say with the poet, 


Dare I ssy 

it ever brake the band 

в him from his native land, 

"t he walked when clasped in clay? 


{ |] » 2.17. 
dence пат, n6 4 


and согавв ама 


Aniing eet 
6 


17“ 


РУ. 
a 


say 
Ae "o 


р тоота, previously occupied and resumed 
THs soon manifested their presence by 
9 at this juncture directed to wut ons 
ей from where she was sitting to a 
m ‘this а light was called for in order 
place, and the exact position in which 
още Ва remarkable, Бесалав when 
what she is doing, anû of that 
vereti Was seated upon a chair 
44 4 support; the hand 
cardboard tube, rather 
Over the shoulder in а 
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harmontoas BIR ot the etrele, and expressed his Satisfaction T 

manifestations which had taken PN Then an Indian spiri ү 
by the name of Zintppy, gave us the Indian war-whoop аы m 
as shrilly, I should thins, as 1t Was ever uttered by him in the ще a 
his native home. + Зе wikis a 
But what Allowed was more remarkable still, An entirely фото, 
voice now spoke and addressed Mrs Handtinge personally, whieh M 
madiately recognised. The nature of the communication ебе - 
З : уа. 


тъ 


endearing and affectionate, therefore quite unnecessary and out of plas 
for me to repeat here, sufüeing to say that it was a voice whieh Mrs 
Hardinge said she never expected to hear aoin on earth. The feelings 
which I, and I believe all present, experienced during this айабай 
and yet solemn visitation no pen could deseribe, nor tongue give utter- 
ance ta, but can only be realised in the presence of а similar seene. 
* John Watt" again addressed us and said тегү significantly, “ Yo 


. 


were speaking of tests this evening, I think you have had one to-night, 
have you not? Is that a suficient test 9° For my own part I felt that 
it was more than sufficient, and I have no doubt all present felt like. 
wise. John said, “As it is so late I shall not stay long, knowing thai 
some of vou have a considerable distance to go home.” I being a 
comparative stranger asked him whether I had far to go, to whieh be 
replied, “ You have a long way to go, but I do not know exactly where 
you liwe.” I reside in St John's Wood, and was then at Islington. 
This fact speaks for itself. Mr Everett then asked whether any spit 
bt 
m 


И 
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bers of letters le - 
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were both honest, but that is only opinion, and counts for noth} 
adhere to facts only—well testified, witnessed by myself and in ne 
sence of others, and not in the dark, but in the light as tho other Ше 
A long glass trumpet was taken up to near tho ceiling, and пещ 
about with deafening blasts for four minutes, until it fell and bret 
the room being 17 feet high. ‘This being dono by invisible powers ji 
my request, in the presence of myself, Bibi, and the maid, who m 
frightened (tho latter is an ex-nun, and fell to crossing herself), so thy 
it could not be my imagination, or the effect of any trick or Machinery 
It was a perfect demonstration, and not depending on my assertion 
and we could not all three have been dreaming of tho samo thing 
Phenomena of the sort have been going on in my house for fourteen 
years with more or less perfect proof. My little girl and the nun ar 
both mediums. Tho mother of the one and the sister of tho other ar 
their chief spirits, and there are half a dozen others who often accom 
pany them. Danté has long been our personal friend. On Easter eve 
he brought а live lamb into the house as a present for Bibi. 1 follows 
her about like a dog. He opened a window on the arno which was 
fastened, and I had never quitted the door of the room into which I lad 
gone five minutes before, so it was impossible for any mortal being to have 
brought it. This is only one more of the innumerable proofs I have 
had of the immortality of the soul. І always said I will believe it if 
some one ever comes back to tell me, but books or priests I do not 
trust, especially with palpable lies and absurdities cramming the worl 
for lucre! | | 
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THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND THE DAVENPORTS, 

Tun following correspondence introduces itself :— 

Anthropological Society of London, 
4 St Martin's Place, 4 Charing Cross, 
May 12, 1868. 

Sir, —Tho council of the above society having been informed of your 
wish that a scientific seratiny of the performances of the Messrs Daven- 
port, shall take place before their final departure from England, I am 
instructed to communicate to you the willingness of the council to 
Мог4 the opportunity which rumour has credited you with seeking. 

With that view I have only now to say that I shall be happy to see 
you at these rooms any day, between the hours of eleven and five, in 
order to confer as to the conditions upon which the two parties will 
have to meet.—I am, sir, yours, &c., J. Е. COLLINGWOOD. 

R. Cooper, Esq. 

Anthropological Society, 
4 St Martin’s Place, Мау 20, 1868. 

Sir, —I had the honour to lay your letter before the society yesterday, 
and I am instructed by them to say that they accept your proposition to 
give a preliminary seance for the purpose of enabling them to settle the 
conditions on which the investigation might proceed; assuming, of 
course, that you comply with the fundamental condition that nobody on 
your side is present excepting the Messrs Davenport and Mr Fay. 

I wait a communication therefore from you to fix а day.—I am your 
obedient servant, J. Е. COLLINGWOOD. 

R. Cooper, Esq. 


4 St Martin's Place, May 29, 1868. 
Bin —I find that it will not be possible to have a meeting of the 
eomm o settle the conditions on which they would propose that 
Davenport and Fay shall again perform by Monday next, 
f re postpone the matter until after their return from 
n; meantime you shall hear from me what will be the con- 
ad by our committee.—I am, sir, 
| J. Е. COLLINGWOOD, 


4 St Martin's Place, W.C., June 5, 1868. 
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Tue following correspondence introduces itself :— 


Anthropologie val Society of London, 
4 St Martin’s Place, 4 Charing Cross, 
May 12, 1868. 

Sir, —The council of the above society having been informed of your 
wish that a scientifie serutiny of the performances of the Messrs Daven. 
port, shall take place before their final departure from Eagland, I am 
instructed to communicate to you the willingness of the council to 
afford the opportunity which rumour has credited you with seeking, 

With that view I have only now to say that I shall be happy to sae 
you at these rooms any day, ‘between the hours of eleven and five, in 
order to confer as to the conditions upon which the two parties will 
have to meet.—I am, sir, yours, &e., J. Е. COLLINGWOOD. 

В. Cooper, Esq. 

Anthropological Society, 
4 St Martin's Place, May 20, 1868. 
| Sir, —I had the honour to lay your letter before the society yesterday, 
© aad Таш instructed by them to say that they accept your proposition to 
give a preliminary seance for the purpose of enabling them to settle the 
conditions on which the investigation might proceed; assuming, of 
| course, that you comply with the fundamental condition that nobody on 
7 your side is present excepting the Messrs Davenport and Mr Fay. 
1 тай! a communication therefore from you to fix a day. —I am your 
ЕС servant, J. Е. COLLINGWOOD. 


кес Езд. 
4 St Martin's Place, May 29, 1868. 


Sir—I find that it will not be possible to have a meeting of the 
to settle 26 conditions on which they would propose that 
aport and Fay shall again perform by Monday next, 
ье the matter until after their return from 

е you shall hear from me what will be the con- 
committee.—I am, sir, 
"ov J. Е. COLLINGWOOD. 
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1. Ви itm ors to be secured by the committee with the commit, 

: als in any way not calculated to injure the performer. 
and in the ae seance е the hands of акт: of the performers to be held 
by mium * of the committee, as well as bound. 

"2. The members of the committee to be admitted into the cabine 
and the performers secured to them in whatever manner the committe 
please, and the instruments to be placed as directed by the committee, 

3. The committee to be at liberty to apply any test of 
colouring, to the hands of the performers, and those which appear thai 
they think fit. 

4. The side doors of the cabinet to remain unfastened, and пеши 
of committee to open them the instant a hand appears. 


4 St Martin's Pines, J 
adir RR d e pt 
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he Brothers Davenport and Mr Fay are willing to afford these 
ри Y an inde pendent power operating in their presence.—I remain, 
euim nt servant, Ковевт COOPER. 
"n F. Collingwood, E sq. 
PS Saturday ay week is the first vacant day we have. 


St Martin's Place, W.C., June 18, 1868. 

Dear Sir, —I have been exceedingly busy the last few days. I have 
been compelled to leave many letters unanswered. І would, however, 
pave sent you а reply had I thought it necessary. 

I ean only say now, that unless you aecept, in the name of the 
Brothers Davenport and Mr Fay, the conditions which I sent you in 
the name of the committee, it is out of the question to think of another 
meeting. —I am, dear sir, yours, J. FRED. COLLINGWOOD. 

R. Cooper, Esq. 

On the letters and meeting Mr Cooper makes the following private 
marks, not with a view to publication, but we give them the more 
та Шу on that account :— 

Eastbourne, July 10, 1868. 

The seance that was given was rendered “ poor ” by unfavourable 
editions. In the first place, the room was close and hot; then the 
committee (for the most part extremely sceptical) clustered round the 
cabinet, destroying the condition of insulation ; but, worst of all, they 
_ tied the mediums so tightly as to produce considerable pain—the system 
— adopted being to tie the wrists together, and then to wind the cord 
_ Between the wrists so as to increase the tension. They, however, deny 
> the tying was unfairly tight; but the Davenports are the best 

s of this, and they aver that the circulation was stopped. More- 

, I have рие ekanim that the first thing the spirits do when the 
di | — take off the ropes, and their doing so in this 

of that the Davenports’ statement with reference 
E 1S true. The committee allege that nothing 

ying. They lost sight of the fact that the 
Aul Сач and the unt ying by the spirits 
nothir hat was a piece of dexterity 
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the evening was the reading of a paper by Dr Donovan, the veteran 
phrenologist, entitled, ** The Fundamental Principles of Anthropology,” 
He showed the weakness and fallacies of the metaphysical and theo. 
logical systems of studying man, and indicated that the proper method 
was to study the mind through the development of the brain. He sub. 
mitted three propositions for discussion, embodying the chief doctrines 
of Phrenology. A very animated discussion ensued. Several gentle. 
men exhibited more personal abuse, spleen, and ignorance than science, 
while others candidly acknowledged Dr Donovan's devotion to his 
department, and gave their best thoughts on the subject. Dr Collier, 
formerly of New Orleans, who said he was the discoverer of Phreno- 
Mesmerism, referred to its being cited as a proof of Phrenology. He 
said he did not believe that the phenomena produced by its use was at 
all due to the brain of the subject being excited, but was transmitted to 
the subject from the mind of the operator. A member of the council 
contradicted this view by giving his experience, which went to show 
that the actions of the subject corresponded’ with the phrenological 
portion of the head touched even when the operator made a mistake, 
James Burns made a few remarks at the close, in which he took a 
general view of human action. He traced it all to an organised being, 
man, and pointed out some of the relations between function and 
organisation. He said this course had been successfully followed by 
the phrenologists, and that some of the criticisms then offered had been 
made in ignorance of Ше phrenological method. Не contended that 
Phrenology was а very appropriate term for the study of mental 
phenomena, as exhibited through the organism | 
Dr Donovan briefly replied, and the meeting 
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health and social progress. The supply of articles was large and 
attractive, and the purchases must have been equally plentiful, as over 
0200 were realised, as well as a supply of articles unsold. A noble 
set of sculpture by Mr Barter, “ Diana’s Dream," elicited great 
interest; it is expected to be exhibited in London soon. 


NorrGHaw Lyceum Pic-Ntc.—The annual fète of the Children's 
Lyceum is expected to take place on Monday, August 10th. The 
groups will assemble at the Meeting Room, 209 St Anne’s Well Road, 
at one o'clock, and march to Speinton Hermitage, about a mile distant, 
which is a convenient place for parties of this kind. There the Lyceum 
will go through its evolutions, wing marches, &c., and about 6.30 the 
company will retire to a room adjoining, where the speakers will have 
an opportunity to address the groups and friends. If the day is fine it 

‚ will be a scene worthy to be remembered. Those interested in the 
Lyceum movement are respectfully urged to be present themselves, if 
possible, and induce others to attend. Quite an influential gathering of 
strangers is expected, and the proceedings promise to be of a very 
interesting description, and calculated to advance the Lyceum. In 


making inquiries, address—John Hitchcock, 209 St Anne’s Well Road, 
Nottingham. 


Tat Davenrorts.—Since the return of these mediums from their 
continental tour they have been engaged in giving séances in London 
and its suburbs. They commenced at their old quarters, Queen's 
Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, on Apri 11, but most of the seances 
have taken place at St George’s Hall. To bring the manifestations 
before a different class of persons several exhibitions were given in 
Cambridge Hall, Newman Street, and with this object in view the prin- 
cipal suburban districts have been visited, some more than once. 
Greenwich, Islington, Bayswater, and Camberwell, were each visited 
twice, and the Beaumont Institution, Mile End, three times. At this 
bale а better i impression was perhaps made than at any other, the 

ence increasing on each occasion, and the interest increasing in the 
A seance was given at the Horn, Kensington. East 
and Tunbridge Wells were also visited. At the former of 
hich is but a small country town, we were agreeably 
а good audience assembled, including the prineipal 
‘This was mainly owing to the interest which had 
үе by Mr Юновта Gibbons, an enthusiastic 
ceeded in half convincing the whole town of the 
y his indefatigable efforts in the cause. It was 
, that the Davenports were induced to visit 
entirely owing to the interest excited by 
ful meeting took place. Here we have 
by individual effort. A week’s visit to 
ings of the Davenports, This was not, 

ld have been wished. The people 
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ook but little interest in the matter. 
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the prineipl e that a burnt child dreads the fire, were deter Mined nos 
be taken in a second time. Instead, therefore, of calmly and di 
sionately witnessing the phenomena they set about trying to pros. kgs М 
Davenports impostors. This course of proceeding was noticed hy ^x 
press, and operated unfavourably against the cause. Moreover 4. 
general scepticism that prevailed marred to a great extent the manita 
tations, for though the Davenports can generally get manifest tationg 
when required, the results vary with the audience—a sympatheti, 
audience, in whom the mediums have confidence, materially йош, 
the production of the phenomena, and vice versa. Like most other 
people, the Birmingham friends had а test of their own—one thy 
would satisfy them. Unlike the shoemaker, whose faith was in leather 
theirs was in metal, and accordingly they proposed to enclose the 
Davenports in wire cages. Опе would think that tying with a 
unlimited supply of rope and holding the mediums would be as satis { 
factory to any reasonable mind as the various expedients frequently 
suggested. Every sceptic, however, has some peculiar test that would 
satisfy him, and unless that is adopted all that 1s done goes for nought, 
Tot homines tot sententiz. One thing is very certain—the Davenport 
manifestations, as usually exhibited to the world, have been successi! - 
in convincing tens of thousands of the reality of spirit existence, and 
will doubtless be the means of convincing tens of thousands more; bı 
it is to be feared, to use Mr Howitt's words, that ** Ls 

materialisod and conceited generation will go out o | 
impenetrable husk of their gi 1 

See not; ears have they a ear 


